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A  different  slant  on  the  art  of  getting  ideas  across  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  Lynn  Surles,  communications  consultant  of  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin,  recently.  He  spoke  before  the  Great  Lakes  District  Confer¬ 
ence  of  The  National  Secretaries  Association  (International)  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  on  October  29.  Any  office  woman  who  must  get 
the  cooperation  of  other  people,  relay  instructions  and  messages, 
handle  or  make  reguests,  may  find  some  helpful  ideas  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Surles  mentioned  using  the  standard  appeals  to  a  person's 
emotions  or  intellect,  then  added  a  good  way  to  '  'turn  disagreement 
into  agreement — without  argument,"  by  heeding  the  individual's 
concept  of  himself. 

Appeals  to  the  Emotions  Appeals  to  the  Intellect 

Security  Need 

The  other  person's  fulfillment  urge  Best  way 

Recognition  (a  wonderful  drive)  Practical 

Desire  to  help  other  people  Advantages  outweigh  disadvantages 

Sometimes,  the  speaker  pointed  out,  neither  type  of  appeal  will 
work,  because  people  have  fixed  ideas — "hardening  of  the  atti¬ 
tudes."  He  explained  that  the  receiver  of  any  message  wonders, 
"What  does  this  mean  to  me?" 

To  answer  this  guestion  in  the  mind  of  your  listener,  Mr.  Surles 
advised,  "Don't  forget  the  other  person's  self-concept.  This  is  the 
image  an  individual  has  of  himself."  Gear  what  you  have  to  say  to 
the  other  person's  self-concept,  and  you  will  win  agreement.  The 
key  word  to  help  you  remember  this  formula  is  "Leader": 


Listen  to  the  other  person's  self-concept,  instead  of 
laying  down  the  law.  He  will  do  anything  to  protect, 
enhance,  and  maintain  his  self-concept. 

E  xplain  to  people  in  terms  of  their  self-concept. 

Assist  the  other  person's  self-concept.  Build  him  up. 

Discuss,  rather  than  denounce  or  dominate. 

Evaluate  in  terms  of  the  other  person's  self-concept. 

Respond.  Don't  react  to  a  situation,  respond  to  it. 


(or  thereabouts!) 


CopyriKht.  1960 
The  Dartnell  Corporation 
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There  is  an  inherent  drive  for  recognition 


Eight  secretaries  demonstrated  brainstorming  at 
the  Great  Lakes  District  Conference  of  NSA  in 
October,  and  many  more  participated  from  the 
audience.  Dr.  Fred  S.  Cook,  the  association's  edu¬ 
cational  consultant,  conducted  the  panel  to  show 
how  this  method  of  problem-solving  can  be  used. 
Quite  a  few  members  of  the  group  had  taken  part  in 
similar  sessions  at  their  companies,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  subject. 

Some  readers  are  familiar  with  the  technigue,  but 
others  may  be  curious  about  what  it  is,  what  it  does, 
and  how  to  do  it.  The  object  is  to  generate  creative 
ideas  on  a  given  problem.  As  Dr.  Albert  Einstein  said, 
"Imagination  is  more  important  than  knowledge." 
Ideally,  a  brainstorming  session  should  deal  with 
sharp  angles  of  a  topic,  rather  than  an  overall  prob¬ 
lem.  For  example,  a  brainstorming  group  should  not 
discuss,  "How  can  we  cut  down  absenteeism?"  but 
should  consider  a  specific  phase  like,  "How  can  we 
influence  the  wives  of  workers  to  help  cut  down 
absenteeism?" 

Ground  Rules  for  Brainstorming 

A.  Judicial  judgment  is  ruled  out.  Criticism  of  ideas 
must  be  withheld  until  later. 

B.  "Free  wheeling"  is  welcomed.  The  wilder  the 
ideas,  the  better.  It  is  easier  to  tame  down  than  to 
think  up. 

C.  Quantity  is  wanted.  The  greater  the  number  of 
ideas,  the  more  likelihood  of  getting  good  ones. 

D.  Combination  and  improvement  are  sought.  Be¬ 
sides  contributing  ideas,  panel  members  should  pro¬ 
pose  how  suggestions  by  others  could  be  improved, 
or  how  two  or  more  ideas  could  be  combined  into 
a  still  better  idea. 

Set  the  Climate  for  Creativity 

Favorable  conditions  are  necessary  if  the  brain¬ 
storming  session  is  to  be  successful.  For  best  results, 
these  rules  are  important: 

1.  Get  someone  in  authority  who  is  interested  and 
believes  in  brainstorming  to  sponsor  it. 

2.  Have  him  appoint  one  person  to  be  responsible 
for  brainstorming.  It  is  this  person's  job  to  select 
panel  members  and  moderators,  schedule  the  ses¬ 
sions.  All  reguests  for  brainstorming  meetings  should 
go  through  him. 

3.  Use  the  ground  rules  listed  above. 

4.  Set  up  permanent  panel  members.  Best  size 
group  is  from  12  to  15  people.  Plan  a  basic  list  of  12 
people  and  add  4  or  5  alternates.  These  people  should 
make  up  two-thirds  of  every  session;  fill  in  with 


invited  guests  to  get  others  into  the  act  and  keep 
the  sessions  out  of  a  rut. 

5.  Two  days  before  the  meeting,  send  a  memo 
briefing  the  panel  on  the  problem,  with  background 
material  to  stir  up  their  thoughts.  Encourage  them  to 
jot  down  tentative  ideas  in  advance. 

6.  State  each  problem  in  specific  terms;  don't  give 
the  group  too  general  a  problem  or  meetings  will 
drift  aimlessly. 

7.  Start  slowly.  Hold  a  practice  session  or  two  be¬ 
fore  you  begin  in  earnest.  At  first,  it  is  wise  to  have 
panels  consist  of  people  on  the  same  level  of  authority. 

8.  Give  the  group  a  little  time  to  relax  and  talk,  to 
loosen  them  up.  But  have  fun  during  the  session — it 
stimulates  ideas. 

9.  Try  to  arrange  for  food  to  be  served,  if  it's  a 
noontime  session,  or  for  coffee  during  a  morning  or 
afternoon  session.  Don't  overdo  the  food,  or  the  group 
may  get  sleepy. 

10.  Ban  the  person  who  submitted  the  problem  from 
the  session,  except  to  explain  the  background  of  the 
situation.  His  presence  may  put  a  damper  on  ideas. 

11.  Read  the  rules  before  every  session  and  stick  to 
them.  Don't  get  off  the  track  or  you'll  get  judgment 
and  negative  thinking  and  lose  the  benefits  of 
brainstorming. 

12.  Have  a  stenographer  take  down  the  ideas  and 
number  them.  The  moderator  should  call  a  halt  now 
and  then  to  check  the  number  of  ideas  and  announce 
it  to  the  group,  then  spur  them  on.  Goal  is  100  or 
more  ideas. 

13.  Don't  identify  the  suggester  of  any  idea;  it's  a 
group  effort.  Merely  list  the  participants  on  the 
preface  page  of  the  total  list  of  ideas. 

14.  Don't  run  the  members  dry.  A  noontime  session 
can  run  45  minutes,  others  30  minutes.  The  same  day, 
send  a  memo  to  panel  members  asking  for  ideas  they 
thought  of  after  the  meeting. 

15.  Follow  through.  It  is  essential  to  screen  the 
ideas  thoroughly  and  develop  them  into  proposals. 
This  is  the  hardest  part  of  brainstorming,  but  it  is 
the  payoff. 

Brainstorming  triggers  ideas,  develops  people,  and 
gives  an  incentive  for  teamwork  in  an  organization. 
For  more  information  about  brainstorming,  write  to  its 
originator,  Mr.  Alex  Osborn,  Creative  Education 
Foundation,  1614  Rand  Building,  Buffalo  3,  New  York. 
You  can  get  a  copy  of  his  booklet,  "The  Gold  Mine 
Between  Your  Ears,"  by  sending  a  dime  and  a  self- 
addressed  label  to  the  editor  at  the  address  on  the 
back  page,  before  December  15,  1960. 


all  of  SunU^ 


Readers  think  creatively  about  their  jobs,  according 
to  the  entries  in  the  contest  on  favorite  shortcuts. 
Secretaries,  typists,  bookkeepers,  clerks — all  have 
found  better  ways  of  doing  office  work.  Some  of  the 
pet  methods  are  simple  things  that  shave  a  few  min¬ 
utes  off  routine  tasks.  But  when  these  tasks  are 
repeated  daily,  the  time  and  effort  saved  mount 
rapidly.  The  women  who  submitted  the  following 
ideas  will  receive  five  dollars,  and  more  good  ideas 
will  be  published  in  future  Bulletins. 

Make  Photocopies  First 

When  copies  of  correspondence  are  to  be  attached 
to  a  number  of  letters,  I  run  off  the  copies  first  on 
our  copying  machine.  In  that  way,  I  can  attach  the 
copy  to  the  letter  as  I  type  it,  and  continue  on  to  the 
next  letter.  This  makes  it  possible  to  transcribe  all  my 
correspondence  guickly  and  in  proper  order.  This 
method  allows  for  continuity  of  my  work  without 
freguent  trips  to  the  copying  machine.  It  also  elimi¬ 
nates  errors,  because  there  is  no  interruption  in  my 
train  of  thought  during  transcription. 

Freguently,  I  devote  a  half-hour  to  making  copies 
of  all  attachments,  but  that  time  actually  is  less  than 
would  be  reguired  to  leave  my  desk  after  each  letter 
to  make  the  necessary  copy.  I  recommend  this  short¬ 
cut  to  busy  secretaries. 

— Rosalyn  Strom 

Secretary  to  Contract  Sales  Manager 
General  Electric  Company 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Speed  Sending  Requested  Literature 

My  daily  correspondence  is  heavy.  A  good  portion 
of  it  consists  of  requests  for  trade  catalogs,  discount 
schedules,  and  circulars.  I  keep  a  roll  of  labels  at 
my  typewriter,  and  as  I  open  the  mail  each  day  and 
receive  such  requests,  I  immediately  type  a  label  and 
attach  it  to  the  letter. 

Then,  as  time  permits,  I  send  the  material  re¬ 
quested.  It's  almost  like  receiving  a  self-addressed 
envelope  and  certainly  speeds  up  this  task. 

— Essie  W.  Bullock 

Sales  and  Promotion  Assistant 
Association  Press 
New  York,  New  York 

Cut  Filing  Time  in  Half 

My  pet  shortcut  is  very  simple,  yet  it  cuts  filing 
time  in  half.  Our  filing  system  files  correspondence 
under  the  name  of  the  firm.  By  typing  the  firm  name 
in  the  inside  address  in  capital  letters,  I  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  time  which  was  previously  consumed,  a 
few  days  later,  scanning  through  several  lines  of 


address  to  locate  the  name  under  which  the  material 
should  be  filed.  A  good  example  is  shown  below: 

Mr.  John  Jones 

Tractor  Planning  &  Analysis  Department 
Tractor  &  Implement  Division 
FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Birmingham,  Michigan. 

— Ruth  E.  Newton 

Secretary  to  General  Sales  Manager 
New  Idea  Farm  Equipment  Company 
Coldwater,  Ohio 


"I  don't  remember  whether  I  answered  his  urgent  request  for 
our  price  list  or  not,  but  I  do  remember  making  a  mental  note  to 
do  it  at  the  time." 

Forgetful  Flo 

"The  little  girl  who  isn't  there" — mentally — can 
disorganize  an  office  in  nothing  flat.  She  never  jots 
down  things  to  be  remembered,  depends  upon  '  'men¬ 
tal  notes."  Leaving  a  message  with  her  is  the  same  as 
burying  it.  She  can't  remember  whether  her  boss  is 
supposed  to  meet  his  boss  at  the  College  Club  or  the 
University  Club — today  or  tomorrow. 

She  forgets  to  pay  bills  and  order  supplies.  Enve¬ 
lopes  are  mailed  without  postage,  enclosures  are 
omitted.  She  never  remembers  to  look  at  the  followup 


file.  She  forgets  whether  Mr.  Phillips,  their  best  cus¬ 
tomer,  spells  his  name  with  .one  ‘'1''  or  two, 'and 
whether  his  office  is  in  Springfield,  Missouri,  or 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

She  can't  recall  whether  she 'mailed  that  letter  to 
Mr.  Jones  last  week  or  not — and  she  can't  find  the 
carbon  copy.  She  forgets  to  cover  her  typewriter, 
turn  off  the  lights,  or  close  the  window  at  guitting 
time.  She  never  thinks  to  clear  the  adding  machine 
after  using  it. 

Her  boss  politely  suggested  that  Flo  take  a  memory 
course,  but  she  left  the  memory  book  on  the  bus. 
Finally,  he  has  reached  the  point  where  he  sends  her 
a  memo  about  each  job  to  be  done,  so  she'll  have  it 
in  writing.  Sometimes,  Flo  forgets  to  read  the  memos. 
You  can  bet  that  her  boss  is  making  a  mental  note 
himself;  Give  all  future  applicants  a  memory  test. 


If  you,  your  boss,  or  your  associates  write  business 
letters,  the  Dartnell  Gold  Medal  Award  Competition 
should  be  of  interest.  These  awards  give  recognition 
to  outstanding  examples  of  commercial  correspond¬ 
ence.  Held  annually  since  1937,  the  competition  is 
open  to  any  company  or  individual,  and  any  number 
of  business  letters  may  be  submitted.  Kinds  of  corre¬ 
spondence  include  sales,  adjustment,  goodwill,  holi¬ 
day,  credit  or  collection,  and  letters  to  salesmen, 
dealers,  employees,  etc. 

The  Gold  Medal  Award  is  a  handsome  certificate, 
suitable  for  framing,  on  which  the  winner's  name  and 
the  date  of  the  award  are  inscribed.  Runners-up  in 
the  various  categories  receive  Certificates  of  Honor¬ 
able  Mention. 

Results  and  adaptability  are  emphasized  in  giving 
the  awards.  Judging  is  based  on:  (1)  the  effectiveness 
of  the  letter  in  doing  the  job  it  was  designed  for; 
(2)  the  craftsmanship  displayed;  (3)  originality; 

(4)  adaptability  of  the  letter  to  the  activities  of  other 
organizations.  Award-winning  letters  that  are  particu¬ 
larly  adaptable  are  published  in  portfolios,  which 
appear  in  the  different  Dartnell  services. 

There's  still  time  to  enter  this  year's  competition, 
but  hurry.  Deadline  is  December  31,  1960.  Write  to 


Gold  Medal  Letter  Editor,  The  Dartnell  Corporation, 
4660  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago  40,  Illinois, 
for  details. 


Should  Letterheads  Tell  All? 

We  are  ordering  new  stationery  for  executives  of 
our  company,  and  we  are  wondering  what  informa¬ 
tion  to  include  on  the  letterhead  for  each  individual. 
Should  the  man's  title  be  included?  Some  of  the  titles 
of  division  managers,  for  instance,  are  quite  long. 

—A.  S. 

The  inclusion  of  a  man's  title  on  stationery  is 
optional,  although  the  information  is  useful  to  the 
recipient.  Printing  the  title  and  division  also  saves 
having  to  type  all  this  information  beneath  the  man's 
signature  on  each  letter. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  about  letterhead  design 
in  general:  (1)  Keep  the  design  simple  and  modern. 
(2)  Use  large  type  that  is  easy  to  read.  (3)  Include 
the  complete  street  address  and  post-office  box  num¬ 
ber,  if  one  is  used.  (4)  Include  the  telephone  number. 

(5)  If  the  home-office  address  appears  on  all  letter¬ 
heads,  see  that  your  branch  address  is  prominent,  so 
the  recipient  will  know  where  to  address  his  reply. 

(6)  Leave  plenty  of  space  for  the  actual  letter.  When 
letterheads  are  too  cluttered  with  product  names, 
pictures,  etc.,  there's  little  room  for  the  message,  and 
attractive  placement  is  difficult.  (7)  Specify  good 
quality  paper,  which  takes  kindly  to  erasures.  This 
will  save  a  lot  of  retyping  and  wasted  stationery. 

(8)  Order  matching  paper  for  second  pages  of  letters. 

(9)  The  envelope  design  and  stock  should  go  with  the 
letterhead.  (10)  Don't  over-ordir  stationery.  A  change 
in  corporate  name,  address,  or  telephone  number, 
or  a  promotion  can  outdate  letterheads  overnight. 


Sincerely, 


Marilyn  French,  Editor 

If  you  have  a  question,  we'll  be  glad  to  answer  it. 


Issued  12-1-60 


QUANTITIES  OF  THIS  BULLE'HN  ARE  AVAILABLE  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  TO  YOUR  OFnCE  WOMEN, 
AT  SPECIAL  RATES.  'WRITE  TO  DARTNELL  FOR  DETAILS. 


